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ISAW THE WORLD ON “POTHOOKS” 


The author traveled over a good part of the earth with no equip- 


ment other than secretarial ability and a determination to succeed 


By NEILL JAMES 


OR the efh nt secretary there is always town where | ad gone to be metamorphos¢ 
a job kvery woman who longs to se¢ nto a tamous author | not becon 
the world ought to believe it. Stop plug writer. Food and shelter were suddenly n 
g away, waiting for the mythical ship t mportant Shorthand came to the res 
n There's always a job | km w, Io! \ tragedy t lose | N {) e will 
e hunte c tou! them reated the nds | s lea I . ney 
the I ners of the globe its tur i yra and gained a w lerftul sense { ire 
2 ! ur ' W \ 1! ve We lear  ¢ we Nave t met 
at | t saw e world alo ut mace 
wor tor no \ | itl csiere I STAR rl D =°e t I m the la 
vith quest s: Lan any woma t How room, equipped wit i garden-variety lege 
lid you get Is it safe uca a ik wiedg i s rthand | 
A ite tw trip i nd the w 1 my 1 ine ¢ ITs ! ive l ld a doze ther 
usion is that sex is no bat Endowed with jobs, but usually found retarial ability the 
emotional tability average educatior ntel pe Csall t bette Maying positions; there 
gence, and business tramimg, a woman 1s ilways an Opening t seems, tor an efmfmcient 
nited nl by er own imagination and tenographer 
itiative i nvinced it is lack of in The spirit f pure adventure impelled n 
iwwination t keeps the with many a misgiving ) 
ng An " wh pach hag d set 
would hike sec the t I ‘ tra 
world becalmed Onn y I earned in the 
Arent you afraid 1 husines A ‘ Il wisite 
being stranded in a for- the | Ista New 
ign country?” I am fre Zealand, Pitcairn Island 


| 


Japar ‘ hina, M anchu 
Inner Mongolia, the Phil 


uently asked. I am not ku 


But right here I would 


say that no would-be ad- pine Islands Penang 
venturer has a right to the Malay Straits, India, 
become a burden on her Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
friends wher she gets Austria Czechoslovakia 
herself in a hole. It is Germany Bavaria 
infair Besides, part o1 France, Finland, Poland, 


) manage Denmark, Alaska, Cuba 


the game is t 
n what vou have until, 


Jamaica, Pana na, Costa 
Rica, Korea, Nova Scot 
Siberia, Russia, and all 
of the United States o! 
America 


by your own initiative, 
you remedy the matter 
The only time I have 
been financially embar- 
rassed was in my native 
land Once my bank 
failed, leaving me with [ 
$4.16 in a strange Florida Miss Neill James taking It really isn 


To the average business 


woman, seeing the world 





seems a pretty big under 


I 





el Bare 











The secret is t divide the world up ala 
solve the problem country by country. I started 


out to be a secretary, and hadn't any experi- 


ence at that However, I soon discovered it 
was as easy to be a secretary in Washington, 
D.C., as it was in a small Southern town 
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customer was grumbling and her complaint 
was being answered in pidgin English—so | 
said to the manager, “You'd better give m« 
the job of pacifying your customers, You 
need an English-speaking person with a Soft 
voice to answer complaints diplomatically. And 





Mormon temple in Hawaii 


It was just one jump trom there to th 
wild-and-woolly” West And from there 
was only a step to Hawai 
\ job in Hawaii? Not for a secretary, but 


there's always a job for an cnterprising young 


voman. Hawaii is such a charming spot all! 
the world wants to linger there, and A-] 
secretaries will work for a pittance just t 
remain, It's like that in California, too. It is 
practically useless to place your application 
with an employment bureau Making the 


rounds of big business houses is not much 
better, either. But there are exceptions to the 
rule. | knew one young woman who went t 
Honolulu, unaware of this situation, and se- 


cured a prize position with the Sugar Planters 


by simply going in and asking for it 


] IDLED a month at Waikiki Beach, think- 
ing the matter over while I acquired a Ha 
waiian tan. When thoroughly brown, blend- 
ing with the local scenery, I made a list of the 
ten firms employing secretaries. Then I typed 
out my application for a position, setting 
forth in a few words (on one page) my name, 
age, address, tele phi me number, education, 
business experience, with comments on my 
special aptitudes. I made ten copies of this 
document, intending to leave one for filing 


out- 


at each place I called. Then I selected 


of-the-way firms to tackle first. 

1 got a job at an ice factory, the first place 
I called. I applied for a position as secretary 
The manager regretted he did not have suffi- 
cient paper work to keep a secretary busy 
But, by chance, during the interview, I had 
overheard a telephone conversation—an irate 


I could take care I ir corresponden 
too,” I added 

He saw the point. I got the job. But it 
was too insignificant a position to last, so ! 
developed it. I studied ice. I interested school 


‘ 


children in ice, took them on excursions 


through the plant, gave them prizes for essays 


on ice. I invited housewives to the plant, an 
showed them points about ice and refriger 
ators. A tascinating product, ice. Formerly | 
had thought of it as just a block of froze 
water. 

[I REMAINED a year and a half with this 
firm and was promoted It was a fine or 
ganization. I was giv vacations to visit 
Kilauea volcano on ai island when it 
suddenly erupted | als limbed Haleakala 
(10,000 feet elevat the largest extinct 
volcano crater in the world. Life was easy 


and pleasant. When you're in a languorous 
tropical setting, bedecked with fragrant flower 
“leis,” dancing under swaying palms beneath 
the stars to the throb of sensuous music, it is 


the easiest thing in the world to fall in love 
with the homeliest man in the universe, even 
though he has a wooden leg. It required 


determination to turn my back on this lovely 
spot and set my face toward the Far East 
which is West to you. I wanted to escap 
before I settled in Hawaii forever. 

I went to Japan. I did not know Japanese, 
but I studied it. What can an American girl 
do in Japan if she cannot speak the language? 
The Orient had to pay for itselfi—that is, for 
my trip, so I placed an advertisement in the 
paper, and had five replies the third day. | 
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selec the most interesting jol tlered It 
was with a newspaper, doing secretarial work 
and « t acc ting at a Salary f 400 yen a 
vonth ($200.00 at the time) Shortly there 
aiter a secretary-sten grapher 1 the Ameri 
can Embassy died. The position paid a highe 
salary than I was getting and the work was 
more interesting Living quarters would be 
urnished as s is the new Embassy could 
be | I I entered 1 lip] matic service and 
was atta the staf t the America! 
kml It was exacting work 
-" 
I | t 1¢s I li macy l ve m t 
i i ‘ I felt the thrill t be g a small 
4 i important wheel whe I wrote long 
dispatche to the Honorable, the Secretary I 
State, addressing h crisply as “S Each 
word and phrase was mulled over and squinted 
it by the ofhcial eye to see that just the 
prop shade i meaning was nveyed ] 
wrote about such romantic subjects as fishing 
ght sea wnting. the brandu g i Kore ain 
boy's lace wit ic d by Amer i med ] 
missionary tor stealing apples, and the peregr 
lations I Va llating Chinese war lords 


ittended the Imperial Chrysanthemum Garde 


Party given by the Empress; climbed to the 
summit of the sacred mountain, Fujiyama 
(12,365 feet elevation ; cantered on horseback 
beneath blossoming cherry trees before break- 
fast in spring. I played golf and had for my 
caddy a lad in blue kimono and clogs 


lapan has odd customs 
I rented a small Japanese 
Is { icTe were mm 


bx ard- 


su ve KI \ em) i i t 
imb x ture bathtul W low cree 
Ssuramn the | Z and take the « h 

garden i in i Re lly | lid t nee l 

ill these people to wait on me, but such was 

the custom. You tak ver the servants, give 

hem shelter, and they “eat themselves.’ 
| took a long vacation, went to China and 
got in a civil war, went to Mongolia, 





saw the dinosaur eggs from the Gobi Desert 
and the camels and Buick cars that transported 
the finds in the “Cradle of Civilization”; then 
came back through Manchuria and Korea 


Returning Japan, I w 
lear tl at | was ft _ gy eV 
1 world Ss al seve 
signed my pos " set 

‘ ] } 
a naturai . id s 
C tries 
. 

GOT as ta i il i i 
the Ta Maha y . 
Stay a year India 1 sa 

witl protestal miss il 

ial ‘ wit went 
eleve serva l wa T¢ 
lary to ll n ( - [ 
\\ Was rN t 
] e pla \\ t ( 5s ft 
which was ope ) 
mantic Kashn try. a 
P wrote 1298 A.D 
hab iliis aré it pt be 
+ f ag ans t 
their idols, a y i 
t Sp ik | ey i KeW 
i | periorn y othe ] 

The Sdla \A STU a 
pe secs ] was It ] ‘ . 
family l wa va 
over mere l w 
prospects until | lic 
| | inti I 
it ive i. It pra t be 

, 

eling K iN 
study, but to pray with 1 
Kneeciing nm tne a st 

ve a 
‘ \A 
| 
| 
{ 
Asia 
| 
yt ‘ | 
“ ‘) « 
t Italy I w t t Fe 

Bavaria | } ig t 
Sp ts a (yar? Parte iN 
ing 1 nich 

WI! uld an American 
many ut language’ 
was to learn enough German 
Here 1 found a job made t 
American Embassy in Ber 

} Tr) 
temporary job, but I did n 
all my life Germany 
places were beck gy ft a 












is Sé ad wit tik 
ts tive est 1 
’ ' 
i months L fe 
' 
it t ex | ive 
ty abou Site 
Wa c i 
g iit | \\ I 
; : 
‘ ere i tt 
w! ‘ i 
‘ | ryt 
i | Kept 
{ ‘ Da »¢ ‘ 
| KRuUCSsS ‘ Wa 
' 
t i a 
¢ 1 pass 
, ‘ the 1 
} ‘ 
“ M 
Ka l 
a tiv 
t they ca pn 
il i 
‘ ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ 
acit 
1 i i cx 
i memb 1 U 
} na ‘ },} 
Raven j UIE 


‘ that ‘ 
< i Walt 
Dac 
I 
c I i ant 
‘ ; ar 
| } 
da W ppeda f 
breeze I m ti 
i i 
it ; 4 
ca sca 
] | : int 
‘ weeny ta 
; ‘ | 
I i ' ped 
‘ 
t¢ 
l x I Wa 
¢ I | ha le 
iTcwe 
“ , , { ‘ ] ’ 
; : 
‘ India 
t t ul 
IX ‘ (w 
i ‘ we t 


git lo in Ger 


The first move 


to eat and travel 

order, with the 
I It was just a 
t want to spend 
Other interesting 
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PARIS? My friends warned me that the 
fashion capital was no place for a vagabond 
to look for a job, but I was not discouraged. 
After several interviews with a bank manager 
I convinced both the executive and myself that 
| could manage a woman's department for the 
bank. Then, with the job mine, | turned 1t 
down—the only job I had found in Paris 
for, remembering to inquire about the salary 
as I was leaving, I was told it was $40.00 a 
month! About this time, however, the Ameri 
can Legion conveniently (for me) decided to 
hold its convention in Paris. I helped with 
the preliminary arrangements as secretary to 
the man in charge at $100.00 a month, and 
worked there until the convention was over. 

Then, since I had no place else to go, l re 
turned to America—New York, Memphis, 
New Orleans. In the latter city 1 created a 
position with the State Ice Association, and, 
having finished a lecture tour of the State, 
went to Florida. I thoroughly refrigerated 
Florida. Mine was strenuous work, traveling, 
writing, lecturing about ice I saved my 
money. Being enamoured of Florida, I finally 
resigned and settled at a small hotel facing 
the ocean, intending to stay a year or two and 
become a great writer, but one morning | 
awoke to find my bank had folded up, leaving 
me with but $4.16 in my purse! This set me 
off on business travels that were to take me 
up and down and around the world again 
I worked in Central America, the South Seas, 
Hawaii, Canada, and then trekked back to the 
Orient, across Siberia and Russia. 

Always, in a pinch, my “pothooks” (short- 
hand) have stood me in good stead 

I thirst for adventure and harbor an insatiable 
desire to see al] of the world . And that’s 
why I am now off for Lapland, to live with 
the Lapps in tents on the snow at fifty below 
zero. On skiis and by reindeer I will travel 
the frozen wilderness north of the Arctic 
Circle in winter—a petticoat vagabond study- 
ing the folklore and customs of the People of 
the Twilight. 


The Forward Point of View 
TENOGRAPHERS look forward to be- 


coming secretaries, secretaries aspire to 
positions as heads of departments, and usually 
the head of a department hopes in time to be- 
come a company manager. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a department executive is so thoroughly 
immersed in the details of his particular ac- 
tivity as not to be able to adopt the larger 
point of view; he becomes static, and the 
chances are that he will remain so indefinitely. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this rule, 
one of which recently came to our attention. 
The central figure in the incident is Mr. E. L. 
Boneau, of the Brown Shoe Company, of St. 
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Louis. Mr. Boneau worked his way up to be 
manager of the company’s credit department, of 


f ¢ 


which it may be said that, if there is a busi 
ness department in which the head is apt 
take a circumscribed viewpoint, credit is it 

Our information is to the effect that Mr. 
Boneau began working with the idea of sal- 
vaging wavering accounts through merchan- 
dising counsel and encouragement. He devel- 
oped a keen sense of understanding of the 
merchant in distress, and, what is more im 
portant, was able to install confidence in busi 
ness men whom he regarded as sincere and 
enterprising. A recital of cases in which shoe 
merchants ready to give up the ship were r« 
chartered to ports of success is enough to prove 
the merit of his plan. 

The company’s records show a surprising 
credit story for the depression years. During 
the 42 months from the spring of 1931 to the 
fall of 1934, credit losses dropped 90 per cent 
Orders declined for credit reasons dropped 
from a peak of 5.3 per cent early in 1930 to 
1.8 per cent by late 1935. It is with this ex- 
perience that Mr. Boneau has gone into sales 
work as the director of 150 salesmen. 

The moral of the story is that, no matter 
in what position one may find himself, he 


should strive constantly to do the job in th 


best possible way, at the same time keeping 
his mind open and alert to broader avenues of 
activity, with the thought that when the time 
comes he will be in a position to meet what- 
ever demands upon his time and energy the 
opportunity may make. 





4 12 QUESTIONS p> 











Check them to see how many you can 
answer and compare the result with 
the answers on page 116 


1. What is the difference between accounts 
payable and notes payable 

2. What is the largest unit in United States 
currency ? 

3. What is meant by amortization? 

4. What are actuarial tables? 

5. What is the British equivalent for the 
American term, “common stock”? 

6. What is the origin of the term “hall 
mark”? 

7. What is a pogrom? 

8. What is patina? 

9. What is the “Vulgate”? 

10. What is a philatelist? 

11. Seven States can be seen from Lookout 
Mountain. What are they? 

12. Name the four largest cities in Canada, 
in the order of their population 
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THE LEARNER 





BUILDING A “CREDIT RATING” 


Begin early to establish a reputation for ability and stability among 
persons whose influence will be useful to you later in your career 


By DOCTOR GREGG 


i “A em g yusINess 
‘ neel te ; hy ld up s 
t ra ¢ < ivs a bills str ctly 
n time, esta s a method of living whicl 
will be tain to meet with tl approval 
t nN il exp s stematically carries 
t igh a program of saving, and otherwis¢ 
bull » what might be termed a “business 
iracret Whe ¢ is ready to ask his bank 
rt ey needed for his new business 
enturt é us a record that entitles him t 
bor \ ! 5 « 5 c ~ le ed i y i 
cre lit K 
YOUNG people w start a commercial 
course frequently do not start early enough 
to b l up a “rating for themselves The 
week or the month after graduation, they 
vake up to the fact that they are, outside of 
the few school acquaintances, “unknown 
soldiers We are drawing your attention t 
the necessity f providing yourself with 
econ ndat s so that you may start early 
bul ip a business rating for yourself 
Pract ] every i plic ition blank for a 
secretarial position has space for from three 
to ten references. One blank we saw this 


summer had these references divided into four 


employment, and 


sections iracter, financial, 
On blank 
for three under each 

tior Though most blanks are not s 


in requesting 
} 


educati references that were 


spaces names classifica 
definite 
that 


about 


names, you should realize 


interested in knowing 


the character, the financial honesty, the em- 


usiness 


men are 
ployment record, and the school background of 


‘ 


pective employees 


_¥ HIEF among the character references one 
might include his 
pastor, his Sunday 
leaders of such as the Y. M. C. A 
ind the local politi al « Most 

men like their employees to have some 
affiliation, the 


association with such a body 


groups 
lubs business 
church 
because of stability of char 
usually 


Occasionally one finds an employer 


with a preference for members of one church 
r another, but usually a recommendation from 
the leader of 


t any religious group carries con 
Ministers are generally 
kind persons, but they are usually honest, too 
They will not tell a business man they think 
vou will make a good secretary if they do 


not believe you possess the qualificati« ms to 


siderable weight 


nt you tot t il A n W i ] nust 
—_- g . y ng px . t I uld ! 
tre tait 2 | thers \ < ira 
] ess ability 
OLDER people may t appear to be not 
ng what the s\ r college crowd 1s 
ng, but very little about your daily conduct 
passes unobserved by someone Young peopl 
N are bu g uy iracter reference an 
‘ aft< rd ; re ct courte ; ler per 
sons in the mmunity A « rfu Good 
morning” from a high school boy or girl 





wil Mary may have eyes of deepest blue 
but John will be wise to stop gazing into 
them long enough to exchang a pleasant 
rreeting W th Grocer Smith as they pass his 
store ea mort 2 | fact that Mary 
thinks the world bes sa ends wit Joht 
will build up J is hdence in himselt, 1 
d ubt, but a letter on the stationery f W \ 
Smith. Grocer. will 1 to build up ne 
employer's confidence that John will make the 
ideal employee for hin 
The young person's ability to carry throug 

small business transactions efhciently w 
ften win him a tavorable recommendat 

} he need t I r €xX ample the hardware 
merchant in a mmunity will know which 
boys in the neighborhood are able t ma ke 
decisions. In buying skates and bicycles dur 
ing school years, you are making a detinit 


impression on the merchant’s mind as to 


whether or not you will be abl arry 
through a business deal in a dignified a1 
telligent manner Your attitude in purchas 
ing small things will be the basis upon whic! 
your hardware friend will write his letter ot 
recommendation of you 
4 BANKER is an excellent person to give 
as a financial reference Naturally tudent 
school usually have little money to deposit 
unless they do business for the family 
a company for which they do part-time work 
However, near < v boy or girl 


gives 
Christmas presents, and the acquaintance of 
banking people may be made by starting a 
Savings Account 


systemat manner i! 


Christmas early each year 


The 
a quarter a 


strength of 
| 


which you deposit 
ill be telling evidence of 
During 
you should 
you make 


week Ww 
financial character 


school at 


your 
your last year of least 


try to persuade your parents to let 
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Kasy Business Letters 


On Chapters Four to Six of the Manual 
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lep sits tor then ccasronally The bank Know whose names tft S¢ If vou have the 

letter will be based on your banking record addresses and tele} e numbers of yout 
nd on his personal impressions of y references wit a | pective employer 
Probably nothing is « nsidered more ind will be convinced that vour intellig« 

cative of a young person's financial judgment ubove the level of the average applicant 

than the manner in which he drives an aut 


mobile, for most business men realize that 


cars represent a cash investment. Careless Why I Like My Job 


ne-arm driving may, to the school boy, seem HILE a s r it gh s 1, I worked 








like great i! asionally m xed with hard part time is tenog! ipher in a loc il 
luck. To the men who will be asked to writ bank. After graduation I was given a full 
that boy re mmendations such escapa les time position wit 1 small increase nm Sala 
will probably be regarded as evidence of un ind also an increa n responsibility. I work« 
developed business judgment The young man five months a tenographer and “handy girl 
who keeps his father’s car clean and polished helping with anything from which | ld 
ind rives it sensibly may be almost ertall gain first-hand k wiedgrt 
that thers will want t take are I At the end rt t time the bank was cd 
their property lared Ivent a i receiver appointe 1 \ 
Peop' wl ] ive < irned money have a | was the nly ! | the bank wl 
keen appreciatior the value of the things take dictation, | mediately tested ility 
t pur hases Pranks ic] is Hallowe’ by giving ea \ page letter n 
stunts, are usually enjoyed by everyone if best, and as a re that and recommenda 
the groups participating in them maintain a tion from my former employer, I received 
wh les re spect tor pr erty fr gl ts ‘Pa nt pos tion n cl I t the tof! eT é ana 
ng the tow! ed wit colors that wash off inother increase nm wages 
easily and do not harm a surface may be toler- Now, of course, my duties were more t 
ated good-naturedly But use paint or merous and vat! I had all reports (ar 
ther substances that are almost impossibl helieve me. there were lot of them) to typ 
to remove ind t eases tT he i 1 ke and 1S is well as t hely t ke ¢ epi ut hye ice sad 
remembered as a willful depredation. The tation, and, while the books were in the proces 
future business applicant cannot afford to f being set up, I helped with that About 
travel w a group that is six months after t receiver took charge. the 
of the substantial citizens of regular bookkeep« pted another posit 
regardless t the tact that he leaving the rece r and me wit the work tha 
ver his team’s victory er athlet rivals he had been d g as well a wi I im 
mediately saw a nce to take unother te 
N! XT mont} We 5] ill nsider prospects tow ird my z2£ al I t k over the bx kkeey 
for educatror ind empk yment experience let- ng Although I real dn material Ratt 
ters, whicl will br ng us a re il appreciat or I trom this added respo! bility t has | en a 


the present use of shorthand in building up wealth of experience to me 


: ' 
that mu needed qualification, experience As my employer is a licensed attorney O 


With the suggestions already given, you handles all affairs of the trust, thus giving 
uid consider who you are going to choose me an opportunity t learn s ething of the 
as your thre iracter references and your legal end of t \ p | ness. Ea 
three financial references when you graduate iy brings fort ( Ww I ole Amor 
Begin now to let these people see that you them is t ever esent o1 f meeting pe 
possess re il business ability ple tactfully rioweve Ww i boss 
Of course, you should ask the privilege of I have, it is easy to <« ne’s best in what 
sing the names of the persons to whom you attempted 
refer a prospective employer If a persor I doubt that there is any more interesting 


vould rather not write a word in your favor ind fascinating vocation that one uld under 
is a candidate for a position, he frequently take than secretarial work !. P 


preters to tell his reasons If he wishes t 

write a favorable letter for you, he usually 

wants to know the nature of the work being Old. But 
as 


he +} + } letter : o hing 
sougnt so at fis ietter will Say ie things 


that will be most helpful in getting you th What has kept so la 
place. By a little forethought you can go into I was fixing a new ribbon or y type 
an office and fill out the reference spaces on writer. 
an application blank without hesitation. Noth “You ought to be ashamed to own it. You 
ing more truly indicates a lack of prepared- get rid of her or there'll be trouble !"—Sydney 
ness for business than the remark, “I don't Bylletin 
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A Many-Times Winner 


HE state high school typing championship 

in Illinois for 1937 was won by Miss 
Lorraine Ploszek, of the Community High 
School, Argo, Illinois. Previously Miss Plos- 
zek had won first place in both the district and 
sectional contests of the state. At the end of 
her first month of study she took a typing test 
and made a rating of 33 words a minute on a 
two-minute test. Along with her daily assign- 
ments she took the tests offered each month 
in the GREGG WRITER, 
making a record of 
56 words a minute 
At the close of her 
first year she won 
the GrecG WRITER 
typewriting certifi 
cate with 69 words 
a minute for ten 
minutes, without an 
error. 

She was an out- 
standing student dur 
ing her four-year 

urse in high school, 

Lorraine Ploszek being an active mem- 

ber of the National 
Honor Society, National Thespians, National 
Quill and Scroll (president of this organiza- 
tion) ; associate editor, reporter and typist of 
the Weekly Maroon; member of the high 
school orchestra, band, and glee club, and 
secretary of the senior class Through a 





series of contests for seniors, given as a part 
of Class Day exercises, Miss Ploszek won first 
honors in original speech, piano solo, and 
typing (88.5 words a minute). She a'so won 
a music emblem, and was given an activity 
medal by her classmates which rated her the 
most outstanding member of the senior class 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
of Illinois sponsor a trip each year as an 
educational project for the most outstanding 


senior high school girl in the state. As a re 
sult Miss Ploszek enjoyed a trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C. She was selected by the faculty 


as the member of the senior class possessing 
the most outstanding qualities of leadership, 
dependability, service, and patriotism. 

The Argo Community High School is lo 
cated southwest of Chicago at 63d Street and 
74th Avenue, Argo, Illinois. Miss Harriet E. 
Hendershot is head of the shorthand and typ 
ing department, and Mr. Charles FE. Wingo is 
principal of the school 


A Typed Portrait 


HE accompanying portrait, made on the 
typewriter, is that of Mr. Otto W. 
Haisley, superintendent of schools at Ann 
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Arbor, Michigan. It is noteworthy not only | 
because it is a good likeness, but especially 
because it is a first effort. Miss Lucille Mc 
Laughlin, a first-semester typing pupil, was 
the artist. Her teacher, Miss E. Ferne Jen 
sen, writes that Miss McLaughlin had never 
seen nor heard of work of the kind, and she 
finished the copy on the same sheet on which 





she began—one trial only 


Senator Barkley Was Once 
a Court Stenographer 
H's IN. ALBEN W. BARKLEY. of Padu- 


cah, Kentucky, majority floor leader of 
the United States Senate, began his brilliant 
legal and political career as official court re 
porter of the McCracken County, Kentucky, 
Circuit Court. Fo!lowing the death of Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, Senator 
Barkley, proclaimed as Kentucky’s greatest 
political leader since Henry Clay, was chosen 
to lead the Senate through the legislative 
sis brought on by the so-called Supreme 
Court dispute 








Ouo W. Haisley 


he Senator was born on a farm in Graves 
County, Kentucky, on November 29, 1876, and 
he worked his way through Marvin College 
by acting as janitor of the school. His desire 
for an education next led him to Emory Uni- 
versity at Atlanta, Georgia, and he was not 
above earning that education by peddling 





’ 
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earthen kitchenware through his _ native 
nty, riding a horse and carrying his wares 
in saddlebags He was graduated from the 
law school of the University of Virginia in 
1897, 

As is the case with many young attorneys, 
Barkley found that his education was not well 
rounded without shorthand. “I learned short 
hand by private tutoring from Miss Lula 
Flowers, who was at that time secretary to 
Congressman Charles K. Wheeler, of Padu 
cah,” said Senator Barkley in a recent inter- 


iew At the end of eight weeks | was able 
to go into the law office of Judge Bishop and 
do stenographic work.” [Judge W. S. Bishop, 


in whose office Barkley worked in his youth, 
is the original “Old Judge Priest,” a familiar 
character in the works of Irvin S. Cobb, a 
native of Paducah.} “I also took depositions 
as an examiner, and at the end of a year I 
was appointed official court reporter of the 
McCracken Circuit Court, which position I 
held until 1905. In this position I took the 
testimony in both civil and criminal cases and 


made out the records for the Court 


The services of young Barkley 
as county attorney, his first po 


litical venture, led to his electior 
as county judge { McCracken 
County, i which position he 
served tw terms, from 1909 t 
1913. In 1913 he was elected t 


Congress and served continuously 


until his defeat for the Democrati 


nomination for the governorship 
’ > ’ ; 
of Kentucky in 1923. Undaunted 
by s first defeat in twenty years, 


he swept the state in 1936, when 
he defeated the incumbent, Richard 
P. Ernst, for the office of United 
States Senator He was reélected 
in 1932, and now leads the Administration 


rmorces ’ the Ipp ’ r anches r { nveress Does 
he ever we wonder, take thought for the 
present day reporters whose flying pens are 
recording the fiery debates in the Senate? 


An Exhibit of Awards 


HE Jesus Mary Academy, Fall River, 

Massachusetts, holds an annual exhibit of 
embroidery, knitting, oil and water color paint- 
ing, and projects in various subjects. This 
year’s exhibit had a special corner in which 
were shown the awards won in the Gregg 
Shorthand Contest Bright red formed a 
lively background, on which the Superior 
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Merit and O.G.A. Membership certificates 
were pinned The Honorable Mention Cer 


tificate for the School was framed and placed 
in the center. The Honorable Mention Gold 
Pins, pinned on a white cardboard cut in 
triangular form, were given the plac f 
honor between tw Superior Merit cert 

cates. The Junior O.G.A. pins earned by the 
freshmen class were also included. Sister M 


St. Hilda has reason to be proud of her stu 
dents’ accomplishments 


Court Reporters Meet 


OR three days in August the Southwest 
| op edn und Reporters’ Association, whi h 
includes members from Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, held its twen nu 


convention at Tulsa, Oklahoma. The proceed 


ings reported ts News maga 
mighty interesting The first day was given 
over to proficiency tests of the association and 
of the national body, and the SSRA Ir phy 
Contest, which is reported in another article 
this magazine. Shorthand clinics were con- 
lucted by M ss Helen \\ | vans and Mr 
2 McGinnes which many ft p rters dis 





ussed the technicalities of their systems. [The 
evening was given over tf a picni Vimnimine 
and dancing [It would have been a treat f 


all to hear Colonel William Ballinger ren 
nisce over fifty years’ shorthand reporting, 
Mr. Ralph W. Graham give worth-while hints 
for reporters, and Elmer Huff champion 
standardization of rates and forms. President 
Ollie E. Watson gave a corking good annual 
address, claiming the “Southwest” as “the on 
and only association of its kind 

The newly elected officers for the year 1937 
1938 are Messrs ] R McAtee Dallas 
Texas, president, and W. L. Buzzard, Fort 
Scott, Kansas, vice president, and Mrs. Ollie 


E. Watson, Wellington, Kansas, secretary 
treasurer 
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CUT OUT SUPERFLUOUS WORDS 


They encumber the message and they sometimes obscure its mean- 


ing to a degree that makes comprehending it almost impossible 


By VIRGINIA YOUNG 


ANY a Carg f excellent ideas has 


been sunk in a sea of words. Exces 

sive adjectives ntribute to the we rdi 

ress and lack of effect of many letters. They 
veaken rather than strengthen a thought 

Some time ago there was given before the 

Joseph Medill School of Journalism of North 

vestern University on f the most beaut 

fully worded addresses | have ever heard 


his address is almost entirely lacking in ad 
yectives I am going to give you an excerpt, 


then re-write it in typical newspaper style, 


using many adjective . 


THE original address 


There are no boating songs on the Volga 

t S year The balalaika (Russian guitar like 
strument) is not ging from the few boats 
which are floating a g this once might 1 


Its shallow waters are affording a poor avenu 
f escape from the parched grain fields which 
mock the peasants to whom they formerly 
yielded abundant bread 

“Pawnbrokers have long since received the 
balalaikas in exchange for rubles necessary t 
buy food for starving families. Samovars no 
longer ringing joyously from the few wretched 


ottages They, too, have been exchanged tort 


bread. Together with the family ikons and 


the bright brass candlesticks that once adorned 
every mantlepiece, they are exhibited in the 

-ond-hand si © otites nd cit hile 
secom and snops I Villages and cities whit 
their former owners are huddled in miserablk 


camps along railways and rivers waiting fort 
someone to take them to a land of food 
Priests wl ire as miserable as their par 


s ners have set uy 
camps and are burying 
for the half-dead wl 
fore the cross and 
Heavert if I St i 


“On the broad, glea 


pendous Volga, as I k 
sively ifter unheard 
no boating songs ringing 


onwver Tr ving vous 
boats which are iin 
nce-powerful and mig 
dirty waters are ft 
scam tron the lried 
wh d l | 


1¢ Stern, grim re 
samovars, together wit! 
ikons which had beer 


‘ ' 
} 


generations, and the « 


sticks, ad rned the rna 


homes in the fashiona 
f this the second larges 
of Samara Now, < 


they are on exhibition 


dows of the second-hamn 


t Ways 
ida praying 
el subn ely be 
e the not . * 

t 
} + ¢ ‘ 
’ S I 
} 
i i exci 
} S there ire 
f yore. 7 
‘ whi s quite 
é r guitar ) er 
the few wretched 
{ iting » t 
, , 1! 
Its shallow 
1 poor enue 
, ‘ 
i ed #g2Tall eld 
< t yr peasant 
& ' 
1 abundant ar 
eve iva \ 
l < br at 
, 
ages of the once 
ints. (Ince, ma 
{ the advance 
¢ the gorge 1S 
tT igt t lan 
, 1 , , 
i \ sf nal 
ate brass candle 
Tt! tlep { . T i 
re ence d st t¢ 
“ the Pp Vince 
‘ : 
“ estate 
the Spe ked w 
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Beating around the bush 
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Divide words only between syllables 

“Well, if it’s as easy as that,” you ask, 
“why are there so many rules in our English 
textbooks, our spelling books, and our type- 
writing manuals?” 

There are two answers to this natural ques 
tion 

1. The authors of these texts are trying to 
give you some indication of the principles the 
dictionary-makers use in syllabifying words. 

2. For reasons of clarity, attractiveness, and 
efficiency, certain divisions are preferable to 
others. 

If you won't tell your instructors, I'll con- 
fide in you that I long ago gave up trying to 
remember many of the rules referred to in 
Answer No. 1—such rules, for example, as “A 
single consonant between two vowels should 
be joined with the first vowel if short, but 
with the latter if long.” It is much simp!er 
and safer to refer to your good friend, the 
dictionary, or to that practical little red book, 
“20,000 Words” (by Louis A. Leslie, pub 
lished by the Gregg Publishing Company), 
when you are in doubt as to where a syllable 


breaks. 

But Answer No. 2 introduces some nice 
distinctions that the clever typist will want to 
observe. 


What is a Syllable? 


Before we go any further with this discus 
sion, we should be sure that we understand 
just what constitutes a syllable, since that is 
the basis of our problem. A syllable repre- 
sents a sound made by one voice impulse. 
Also, every syllable must have at least one 
vowel. (Often a syllable consists of a vowel 
only, as the second syllable in sep-a-rate ) 

Therefore you can often solve your problem 
of word division simply by sounding the word 

A great many of the most commonly used 
words consist of only one syllable—rather long 
words at that. Of course such words are 
never divided. For example: 


choose height ought 
eighth through would 
friend which waste 
freight speak Charles 
length sound James 
strength month Jones 


The addition of ed to certain short verbs 
to form the past tense or the past participle 
often causes the typist to think that here is 
a new syllable. Pronunciation will show that 
many of these forms are also one-syllable 
words, and therefore indivisible; for example 


passed stopped killed 
shipped trimmed dipped 
rubbed helped faced 


For Appearance’s Sake 


Long ago you learned that many features 
of typewriting are governed by “looks.” Mar- 
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gins are planned to make a letter look like a 
picture in a frame Tables are centered if 
they are narrow And editors have never 
been able to find a better reason for the gen 
erally accepted rule that commas and periods 
should be placed inside closing quotation marks 
than the fact that they look better when held 
in. This matter of appearance determines the 
way in which you should divide many words 
l. A single letter (of course it would always 
be a vowel) followed by a hyphen at the end 
of a line looks “silly.” Therefore in the fol 
lowing words you would place your division 
elsewhere than after the first letter 


abandon electric obedience 
agreeable enormous opinion 
adaptability solate obliging 
economy temize utilize 
edition lentify unanimous 


A two-letter syllable looks almost as lost a 
the end of a line as a one-letter syllable, and 
should preferably be carried over to the fol 
lowing line. Many of our ccmmonest prefixes 
contain two letters and so come under this 


distinction, as in: 


adjoin letract rrationa 
biannual embody reiterate 
bystander excel unskill 
cooperate literate uproot 


? Similarly, some of the words that the 


typist is called upon to type almost every day 


end with one-letter syllables, as in 


Asia every bevy 
radio oily battery 
rath re y hysteria 


A one-letter syllable not only looks lost it 
standing alone at the beginning of a line, but 
it could be written on the preceding line in 
stead of the hyphen. A double score agains 
such cases! 

Also, two-letter final sylla 
phans when carried over to a new 
syllables occur very frequently in dictation, 


} 


les look like or 
line. These 
especially in past tenses and past participles of 
verbs, formed by adding a final ed; in the 
comparative degree of adjectives, formed by 
adding er; in the plurals of some nouns, 
formed by adding es; and in adverbs, formed 
by adding ly to the adjective form 

Other common two-letter-ending syllab'e 
are: en, as in sunken; ic, as in athletic; or, as 
in debtor; and ty, as in density 

3. The reasons just given explain why you 
are admonished not to divide four- or five 


letter words. It is impossible to divide them 
without violating one of the fundamental 
cautions. 

Some of the common five-letter words that 
you will be tempted to divide, but should not, 
are 

alter carry ndex study 

apply crue maker until 

begin heavy yecur quiet 


(To be concluded next month) 
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The “Can-You-Concentrate” Drawing 


EPLIES to the contest announced in the 
September number of the Grecc WriTER, 


under the heading “Can You Concen 
trate?” were received from all over the United 
States and in some cases beyond our borders 
One fact that seems definitely to have been 


that among our readers there are 
many competent critics. Although the changes 

1 as many as thirty-six in 
pointed out all the 


established is 


suggested numbere 


a single letter, no one 
rrections 


p ssible 
sketch 


shown 





both the 


final torm are 


original 


Reproductions of 
und the drawing in its 


One suggestion made by many of our readers 

















As originally drawn 


was not adopted: the “Street Closed” sign re- 


mains as originally drawn. The reason may 
be that the warning appears on both sides, 
although there is no apparent reason why 
the street beyond should be closed. A point 


overlooked by nearly all is found in the open 


window on the stairway, which in the absence 
of a railing was a hazard Another is that 
the shovel had a broken handle; this, while 
not necessarily a hazard, was an error. Some 


nts designated the box near 


of our corresponde 
the man on the root as a lunch container, 
which, because of its size, was probably a 


misapplication of term; whatever it was, it 


does not appear in the corrected picture, 


THE winning entry was sent by Miss Betty 
Marcia Wales, of Polo, Illinois. Miss Wales’ 
mailed to us September 8 
thirty-six suggestions for 


was 
listed 


letter, which 
at 8 a.m., 


that could have been made in the 
drawing. All of her suggested changes do not 
appear in the completed picture, but she did 
note everything connected with it of a nature 


safety We are indebted to the 


changes 


related to 


Du Pont Magazine for the courtesy of its 
editors in cooperating in the contest 
Miss Wales’ letter reads as follows: “Please 


find enclosed my corrections for the “Can You 


Concentrate?” Contest in the September issue 
1. There is a brick under one side of the 
ladder. 
2. The ladder in the background has been 
broken and is not fixed safely 

















3. The ladders uld be braced 
4 7 he ro f and « mney are 
the sides. 


5. The boards of the platform for the work 
ers are broken 
6. The platiorn nsecurely erected It 


should have more braces 


7. The worker on the platform is standing 
very carelessly. If he should slip he could not 
catch himself 

8. He is putting the bricks im carelessly 

9. He is not careful about how he stacks 
the bricks and one is falling 

10. The man below should not be walkine 
under the platfor 

11. There should be mor brace nder the 
Stairs 

12 7 he Ta ] ng s broke: 

13. The stairs are insecurely built 


14. The workers should not leave things on 
the steps. 


15. There are bricks at the foot of the steps 





—— 


<A ee 


ee 





Son e¢ might c na imble ove 
then 

16. The w low snou be covered son 
way | sp ally ti one by the stairs 
17. There is a N Smoking” sign, yet the 
nan on the roof is smoking 

18. The man on the roof sl l t lean « 
tand n the railing 

19. The board | e street ive uils 
them and the uils are sticking up wher 
hey can be stepp 

20. Someone threw a shovel into the gravel 
r mortar where it can be tripped over 

21. If this is mortar it should be in a box 
stead of on th t t 

22. The mat 1 the foreground does t 
ive his glasses t protect | eves 

23 The whee f the wheelbarrow is very 
rooked If this broke, the man would be 
thrown over the wheelbarrow and perhaps be 
idly hurt 

24. Tl Street Closed sign faces in the 
vrong dire Cars cannot see it 

25. It should not be necessary to block off 
the entire street 


26. If the street is blocked off, it should be 


at the corner, rather than in the middle oi 

the block. Here a car cannot turn around 
27 Phe Street 1 blocked off only at on 

place It should be at each corner, if at all 


28. They should not block off the sidewalk 
29. They should keep all of their imple 


3X). The workers should not work in the 

street, least of all where it is not blocked off 

lhere are posts lying in the street where 

ymeone might stumble over them 
- 


32. There is a lunch box on the ledge of 


33. The dirt around the telephone poles will 


wash into the street unless there is a ditch o1 
something to prevent it 

34. The entire building and chimney are 
not made of bricks 

35. The building has no framework 

36. The braces of the platiorm are nailed 
to the bricks. This is impossible 


Graduates of Commercial 
Schools in Demand 


AS INCREASE in employment calls of 
twenty per cent over last year has 
i te 


brought n per cent increase in enrollments 
t the private commercial schools of the 


l'nited States and Car ida, according to a 
recent survey conducted among 150 such 
schools by the School Advertising Division of 
the Dean W. Geer Company, Oshkosh, Wis 
consin. The majority of the schools report that 
this year they have received more calls for 
graduates than they have been able to 


; 


fill, 
The demand for young men secretaries has 
been especially active. All the requests have 
been for young people with specialized training 
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ernment expense. Most of the students in a 
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To the questions on page 106 


1. Accounts payable consist of sums du 
. 


rr goods sold on open account, usually with 
ut interest Notes payable nsist of items 
vered by customers’ notes, usually wit! 
nterest 


2. The largest unit in United States cu 
rency is a $10,000 gold certificate 

3. Amortization is the gradual eliminatior 
tf a debt by scheduled partial payments. 

4. Actuarial tables are mortality schedules 
used by insurance companies to determine 
rates of risks 

5. What is called common stock 


America is called rdinar snares n (rea 


6. From Goldsmith Hall, in London, the 
stamp of which is generally accepted as a 
guaranty of quality in gold and silver products 

7. A pogrom is an organized massacre of 
a body or class It is a Russian word that 
meant persecutiot 
8. Patina is the name given to the greet 
covering acquired by copper and bronze, par- 
ticularly when it has been exposed to the 
weather 

9. The “Vulgate” is the Latin version of 
the Bible prepared by St. Jerome in the fourt! 
century. 

10. A philatelist is a collector of postag« 
stamps 

ll. From Lookout Mountain, Tennessee 
these six other states can be seen: Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky 

12. According to the 1931 census, Canada’s 


four largest cities, in the order of populatior 
are Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, and 
Winnipeg. 
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A New Transcription Project 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
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greater production pressure than ever before 


His efficiency is dependent largely on the 


skill of his secretary. She sets the pace, and 
if it is slow it necessarily interferes with 
own accomplishment. And in many offices 
the “boss” is also rated by fis production! 

Every stenographer or secretary who wishes 


to be considered the right-hand helper of he: 
employer must be rapid and efficient in tran 


his 
a} 


scribing his dictatior 


AS a beginner, your chances im the business 
office will be greater if you can turn out let 
ters quickly at the start. The only reason 
why some of you are plodding along at a 
transcription rate of from 10 to 20 words a 
have not made the 
We're going t 

We will give 


minute is because you 
effort to improve that speed! 
help “jog” you out of the rut 
you a practical transcription test this month 
and every month, the object of which will be 
to imerease your transcription speed progres 
sively with each test. These transcription speed 
projects will consist of not more than 500 
words. The present one contains exactly 416 

To make the project as nearly practical as 
possible, your teacher may dictate the copy 
and require that you transcribe trom your 
own notes, too. You will be rated on two 
points only: whether your transcript is usable 
or correctable, and on your transcription speed 
If the transcript can be corrected, you will be 
charged with the extra time required for this 
correction. That decreases your transcription 
speed, so you see the importance of getting 
it right the first time. 

After you have transcribed the “test,” and 
noted the time it took you to type it, try 
again for a better record. Use the copy for 
repetition practice in transcription to develop 
the highest possible speed on it. This increase 
in speed should carry over into all of your 
transcription work, so that next month you 
will have lifted your speed level on the new 
transeription test. Remember, you will not 
be rated according to the number of errors or 
your percentage of accuracy This is a 
transcription skill test, and not a shorthand 
or typewriting speed test. You are prac 
ticing for improved skill in producing such 
work as will confront you in the business 
office. Your confidence and zest will increas« 
with the rapid development of speed that you 
will experience in this practice. An unsatis 
factory placement of the copy on the letter- 
head will be charged against you. If you 
have to re-write the transcript because of 
faulty placement, you reduce your transcrip 
tion speed at least a third 


YOU will find our test for this month on 
pages 119 and 120. Your teacher will arrange 


for enrolling you in the Transcription Speed 
Projects Competition, closing May 1, in which 
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100 subscriptions to this magazine will be given 
to students rating the best in production. Ther¢ 
will be teachers’ prizes also. Details will bi 
given next month 

This transcription test, in addition to your 
shorthand writing tests, shorthand and typing 
speed tests, etc., provides the most complet 
accomplishment I 


series of awards ever de 


veloped for a student's progress in training 


tor a secretarial career Buck wi ( i 


‘full time job” in the classt n 


In the Book Corner 


W' frequently are asked if there are any 
magazines published on correct Eng 
lish. “Correct English” is a practical maga 


’ 


zine on effective English, interesting as well 


as instructive. There is an excellent “ques 
tion-and-answer” page—in fact, that is the 
first page we turn to when we receive this fine 
magazine. Perhaps you will find, as we did 
to our amazement, that for years and years 
ng such a common 
word as “vagaries.” How do you pronounce 
it? No, you do not! Now you look it up. It 
is published by Correct English Publications, 


549 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


you have been mispronounc 


ERHAPS you'll be interested, too, as one 
btaining a 


My friend 


of our correspondents was, “in o 
copy of ‘The Law Stenographer 
says it is essential that a law stenographer 
have this book, since it contains shorthand 
outlines for legal terminology. Where can | 
buy this book?” “The Law Stenographer” is 
invaluable alike to students who wish to train 
for law stenography and to stenographers, 
secretaries, and law-office assistants who wish 
a reterence work and manual of useful legal 
knowledge as well as shorthand outlines pe 
culiar to Ie 
who have been writing us for a book that 
will give shorthand outlines for legal terms, 
It is a Gregg publication. 


gal stenography Stenographers 


please note 


A DISTINGUISHED book we enjoyed 
this month, and one we are eager to pass 
on to you, has already ga:ned wide recognition, 
but because many of our young readers may 
be inclined to pass it up, we here raise our 
hands for you “to stop, examine, and read.” 
We venture to assert that after you read th 
first chapter, you will tuck the book under 
your arm and eagerly await the time when 
you can finish it. 
one case Dr. Link says, “My advice to this 


young lady was to accept every invitation sh 


In telling how he handled 


received during the next six weeks and then 
report her experience”—well, you will thor 
oughly enjoy Link’s “Back t 
Religion” if you have not already done so. It 
is a “best seller” published by the Macmillan 
Company. 


reading Dr 





“ 
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November Transcription Project 


(Shorthand written by Anne Kovacs) 
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WILL TEACHERS OF TRANSCRIPTION AND SHORTHAND SPEED CLASSES 
PLEASE WRITE THE ART AND CREDENTIALS DEPARTMENT FOR DETAILS 
OF THE NEW TRANSCRIPTION PROJECT AND AN ENROLLMENT BLANK 


Student's Transcription Progress Chart 


Student’s Name 
School 

Address 

City and State 


Average Transcription Speed of Class 

on : test 
Teacher's Name 
Date 


THE GREGG WRITER TRANSCRIPTION PROJECTS 


Sept. Oct Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr May June 





lranscribing Speed 


No. of 


rranscribing Periods 


Net Typing Speed 
on C. T. Test 








- — i 


Supplied upom request to teachers enrolling their advanced students in the new Transcription Projects 
Address postal card to the Editor of the Art and Credentials Department, giving number of students in 


transcription classes. 


To Reduce Postage on Test Papers 


**MIUST we send you the tests at 60 words a 
minute in order to secure the award? Our 
classes are so large this year that we are find- 
ing the postage bill pretty high each month.” 
It is not necessary to send the 60- and &0- 
word Transcription Test papers, nor the 30- 
and 40-word Competent Typist Test papers t 
this Department. Merely send the ratings, ac- 
curacy, etc., as called for on the certificate 
report blank. Of course there are a number of 
teachers who send the tests to us each month 


because they prefer to have them reviewed by 
this Department. The change in regulations 
which no longer requires submission of these 
papers, was made to reduce the cost of postage 
to the teacher. 

However, students usually don't mind being 
taxed” an extra penny in order to pay the 
postage on their own tests. Why not put it 
up to your students? 

And speaking of postage, postage must be 


' 


paid at letter rate on the tests you send us 
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SHORTHAND STYLE STUDIES—III 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 





A familiar exercise to most of us. Glide smoothly Tuck the circle wy sely to the back of the 
through the reversed curves of equal length first curve here a 
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A few models to help you visualize the forma- 


re your own writing the better 


tions and ana 


Shorthand and Typing First 


aang aeage a knowledg f shorthan 

and typing con indy i lping t 

secure a job not in the isiness field at all 
After finishing college last June (my typing 
paid my tuition) | want become a school 
teacher, but there were at least twenty ap- 
plicants for every available teaching posi 
tion. Knowing shorthand and typing, how- 
ever, I was able to find emp'oyment as a clerk 
in a school office When teachers in the school 





November Test Material 


{All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates 


until December 26, 1937 


O. G. A. Test Instructions 


These tests are to determine your ability to write 
shorthand smoothly, fluently, and accurately. Any be- 
ginning student who is able to make a creditable copy 
of the Junior Test (page 127) may submit it for the 
Progress Pin. The test below, for the O. G. A. 
Membership Certificate, can be written by any one 
who has completed the eighth chapter of the Manual. 

Practice the tests as often as you like, comparing 
your notes with the printed plates until you have 
produced a copy in your best writing style. Ask your 
teacher to criticize your writing as you practice. Ob- 
serve proportion in lengths, correct size of circles, 
good formation of curves, and fiuency of execution. 


THE ORIENTAI PARTING WISH 
As we lift our cups in thanks for Nature's 
bounty and the well being of us all, we might 
add a new toast to our old ones—this “parting 
wish,” used in the Orient 

“May you live as long as the sun shines, be 
ever green like the pine and the bamboo, and 
as unchanging as the rock. May you, like the 
elk, feed upon the flower of perpetual youth; 
like the tortoise, live your life in peace and 
quiet. As the clouds and streams pass swifty 
by, but never end, so may your years flow on 
in endless joy, good health, and honor.” 

Is it not a pretty thought for this season? 


QO. A. T. Test Instructions 


(1) Arrange the Junior Test on one sheet only. Each 
part of the Senior test requires a sheet, making two 
sheets to the test. (2) Use good quality paper of 
regular letter size—eight and one-half by eleven inches 
(except where legal size is specified in the directions). 
(3) Center heading. (4) Keep margins as nearly even 
as possible. (5) See that the ribbon used is capable 


are absent I serve as a substitute. My prin 
cipal has liked my teaching well enough t 
promise me a regular teaching position at the 
beginning of the next semester: 

I believe that whatever type of may 
be looking for I should mention first 
qualification a knowledge of ste It 
has got me two jobs in very different fields 
which I could not otherwis ve had.—M. P 
November copy is good as membership tests 
of producing good clear copy i Use clean type 


(7) Do not erase, or strike over letters; typographical 
errors are not permitted. (8) Indent paragraphs either 
five or ten spaces, but keep them uniform throughout 
the test. A lesser number than five spaces or a greater 
number than five, unless it be ten, should not be used 
(9) Double space always between paragraphs, whether 
it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but do 
not use more than two spaces. (10) Type a proper 
heading or caption on tabulated work in the Senior 
test. The wording must be clear and understandable, 
but brief. Tests should be properly punctuated 


Junior Test 
BANK INCOME American banks ar‘ 


primarily organized to conduct the business 
of taking deposits and making loans, and 
nearly all their administrative arrat 
are designed to care f those activities 
Nevertheless their income from investments 
is nearly twice as great as their income fron 
loans, and so far in this recovery period t 


trend in the new direct is been a pre 
gressively vigorous one Despite the recet 
activity of banks in instituting various sorts 
of service charges, the percentage of income 


from services was 14 in 1936, which was what 
it had been in 1929 

As recovery progresses there is continuing 
evidence that important changes are under way 
in the nature of the banking business. Banking 
is becoming increasingly an investing bu 


ng Dus 

ness, and in decreasing degree a_ lending 
busine ss 

In 1929, just before the depression. the total 

operating income was 2,240 million dollars 

Of each one hundred dollars of that incom 


> 
21 came from investments, 65 from loans. a1 
the remaining 14 from various services 


(Continued on page 125 
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November Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(Teo find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

There are very many interesting stories told by the $2 
early writers of shorthand. The difficulties which these 110 
scribes encountered in the matter of notebook and pen were 169 
quite enough to turn their hair gray. Wax tablets were 225 
their notebooks, and a metal pencil was used to cut the 281 
shorthand characters into the wax. No wonder there were 338 
some errors made; it took just a half dozen writers to 393 
report one speech. 413 
In the third century the Roman Emperor decreed that 465 
one of the shorthand writers, who had made an error in 520 
reporting a case in court, should be banished from Rome $76 
and that he should have the nerves of his fingers cut so that 638 
he could never write again. I know of at least one execu- 695 
tive employing a great number of stenographers, who 747 
wishes that he had the privilege of such punishment. How- Ri 
ever, after the fall of Rome, shorthand was quickly dis- 859 
carded, and those caught practicing the art, or even found 918 
with a book in which they had jotted down symbols of 971 
shorthand, were treated badly. It is said that some of 1027 
them were even burnt at the stake with zeal. 1073 
Today, you know, we do not act so cruelly. If it hap- 112 
pens that a stenographer has a notebook full of shorthand 1184 
characters that she cannot read, if she constantly makes 1241 
errors, if she is really inefficient, we don’t cut the nerves 1303 
of her fingers as they did in the long ago, neither do we 1361 
even take delight in burning her at the stake, but we have 1420 
just as effective and excellent a method, we fire her and she 1482 
just naturally burns up, and so we are rid of a liability 1540 
without any serious qualms. But before we get so rash 1595 
in our treatment of stenographers, perhaps we should try 1652 
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to visualize and consider the process through which the 
shorthand writer goes in taking dictation and transcrib- 
ing his notes, and this might make us a little more lenient 
with them on the subject. 

There is the hearing and the understanding of the 
words, and the grasping of the thought of the speaker. 
The words must be translated into sounds, for we usually 
think of words in their printed form. The selection of the 
shorthand characters to represent the sounds comes next. 
Then we have to transfer these impressions of the mind 
to the finger tips. The last step is the actual writing of the 
shorthand symbol. There are five distinct processes 
through which each word or phrase must go in the small- 
est fraction of a second. This would not be so bad if that 
were all, but we must follow the organization of*the mat- 
ter with good judgment, too, or we shall not be able to 
make a worthy transcript. This goes without question. 
A good stenographer usually excels in transcription work. 

And there is another very important thing. While the 
shorthand writer is recording a word or phrase, other 
words and phrases are being spoken. If new words occur, 
those which he has never heard before, those with which 
he is not familiar, or extremely difficult words, the prob- 
lem is even greater, for he must construct some outline 
on the instant while carrying in his head all that is being 
dictated to him. Incidentally, one way in which a stenog- 
rapher can develop the word-carrying faculty is by wait- 
ing until a whole sentence has been dictated, before begin- 
ning to write. Although you may not be called upon to 
write a hundred words after the dictation has stopped, 
yet the ability to hold a sentence or two in mind is an ad- 
vantage. You will be surprised how this ability can be 
acquired and will improve with practice. 


Extract from an address by A. A. Bowle, before the Institute of Occupational 
Discussion, Pace Institute, New York City 





Strokes 


1708 
1763 
1823 
1850 
1900 
1956 
2013 
2073 
2131 
2186 
2250 


2303 
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QO. A. T. Prize Club Awards 


Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set 


Victoria Nasci, High School 
Albuquerque, New Mex 

Lester Siem Hich Scho 
Manning, lowa 

Mary Louise Hull, High 
School Colorado Springs 
Colorado 

Betty Young, High Schoo 
Santa Cruz, California 

Mildred Mattern, Senior High 
School, Johnstown, Penn 
aylvania 

Olive De Vall, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Califor 


nla 
Bettie Fink, High School, 
Butte, Montana 


Bronze Pin 


Rosaline Alver, Pershing 
County High School 
Lovelock, Nevada 

Geraldine Keitt St 
Charlies Commercial, Am 
herst, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Elizabeth Rossiter, Van 
couver Business College, 
Vancouver, Washington 

Dorothy Lang, Atlantic High 
School, Atlantic, Iowa 

Pauline Douville, St 
George’s High School 
Manchester, New 
Hampshire 

Grace Ryan, St. Patrick's 
High School, Providence 
Rhode Island 

Joan Farrell, Mt. St. Josep! 
Academy, West Hartford 
Connecticut 

Simonne Dionne, St 
Agatha High School, St 
Agatha, Maine 

Elaine Utech, Northern 
Business College, Bemid)! 
Minnesota 

Rosemary Sig!, Applet 
High School, Appleton, 
Wisconsin 

Leona Hauck, Tyndall 
High School, Tyndall, 
South Dakota 

Leo Zeren, St. Mary's 
School, New England 
North Dakota 

Mary MacGregor, School of 
Commerce, Clinton, On 
tarlo, Canada 

Anna Moylan, St. Benedict 
School, Covington, Ken 
tucky 

Norton Parish, La Rue 
High School, La Rue, 
Ohio 

Grace Harrison, Senior 
High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania 

Gertrude Amorky, George 
Washington High School, 
Alezandria, Virginia 

Eleanor Sullivan, Immaculate 
Conception School, Bronx 
New York 

Betty Jane Boyter, Lorette 
Academy, Chicago Iilinols 

Ruth Washburn, Tyler 
County High School 
Middiebourne, West 
Virginia 

Lema J. Bordeaur, St 
Francis Mission, St 
Francis, South Dakota 








« , G 4 ( . High School, Bernards 


4 sl , Mankato, Minnesota 


Pauline Adkins, Connors Georgia McFee, Convent of Maurice Fortney Woodbury 
ville High School, Con the Holy Names, St College, Los Angeles 
norsville. Indiana Lambert, Quebec, Canada California 

Marie Suhrada, Prairie di 
Chien High Sch Prairie 


OQ. G. A. Membership Test _ ,,°%4,°use Witcost 
Rural High School 
Mullinville, Kansas 

Rosalind Boston, Y. W. ¢ 4 


(See page 122 for instructions.) 


The Oriental Parting Wish aatieten Gite Sen 
York 
) Joyce Lanning, Savanna 
y . : Township High Scho 
Savanna, Illinois 
) J a Evelyn White Garnet 
( - High School, Charlestor 
: West Virginia 


Mettie Garter George 
Washington Hich School 





{ a A) t Alexandria, Virginia 
5 ; Mary Anne Mathews, Mi! 
P ton Pub School Miltor 
lows 
< , ) L“- Lillian M. Johnsen. Duns 
more tusiness College, 
Staunton, Virginia 
ee Miriam Vandersiice, Hat 
‘ 2 . —_ ? boro High School, Hatboro, 


Pennsylvania 


/ Helena Popson Swoyervrille 
Hich School, Swoyerrille 
7 — or on or Pennsylvania 
4 , Family Schoc Worcester, 
2 > a A. Massachusetts 
. 7" : P : t Frank J. Saler. Saint 
/ Joseph Hich Schoo 
/ ) Ironton, Obie 
vA ; ? 4 John Turnok, College of 
° ] Commerce, Kenosha 
/ 4 Wisconsin 
Dorothy Cutler, Krissler 
Commercial School 
Poughkeepsie New 
York 
: Alice Myers, Bernardsville 


New Jersey 
Inamae Poullet, Good 


( sel Academy 


i Esther Elder, Spalding 
High School, Griffin 
Georgia 
j ? < / Dorothy Coulthard Wether 
field High School 
Wethersfield Connecticut 
Ruth Este t PSs. a 
Junior College Tonkawa 
Oklahoma 
4 ; Edna Demke, Milbank Hig? 
y= f o { ( Schoc Milbank, South 
. Dakota 
Mary Lane, Senior H'gh 
Sc hor Mansfield, Mas 
} ; ? Q_, Marguerite Mak St Mar 
garet’s School Dorchester 
j Massa: husetts 
a Christire Ricker!, Gilbert 
4 € < fy Consolidated School 
Gilbert, lowa 
, Mary Griebe, Mount Budes 


School, St. Paul 





) Cross High Schox 


; j . Latonia Kentucky 
. ‘ ~ yy 
(3 7) Marie Lyons. St. Vinces 


Commercia Philadephia 

Frances Lohr Perry Rural Klizabeth Salo and Hattie Pennsy!vania 

High School, Antioh Parker, Peterborough Laura Louise Moser 

Ohle High School, Peterborough, Greenville College 
Leontine Bohnestieh! New Hampshire Greenville, Illinois 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





WHAT TO DO IN BREAKING IN 


How to become a reporter is a problem confronting many young 


shorthand writers that they often find it very difficult to solve 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


SUPPOSE there is no question more 
urgent in the mind of the student just out 
of the classroom than the familiar one, 


“How can I get a job? How can | get 
started in my chosen vocation?” And it is a 
question that is considered equally as seriously 


by the student doctor or lawyer and by the 


ipprentice carpenter or bricklayer. Certainly 


it is a pressing question in the life of the 
ambitious shorthand writer who in some mys 
terious manner has determined to be a re 
porter; for of all the crafts or professions 
open to the ambitious young man or woman 
of today I dare say there is none so indefinitely 
charted as ours. The lawyer knows that when 
he passes his bar examinations he must serve 
for a time as a law clerk in order to get his 
start: the doctor must begin as an interne; 
and the bricklayer joins the union, goes out 
where bricks are being laid, gets himself a 
job and begins. It is comparatively easy, as- 
suming that the supply of workers does not 


exceed the demand 


IN reporting, there is no such well-laid pro 
cedure of beginning When a student asks 
one of us “How shall I go about it?” we are, 
for the most part, honestly confused as to a 
helpful reply. We can say, “Set yourself up 
as a free lance and go out and drum up some 
business for yourself,” or, “Take the next 
civil service examination, get well up on the 
list toward the top, and it’s a cinch.” But 
either of those replies will suffice, chiefly be- 
cause the student who asks it is usually one 
who his able to adopt neither one of these 
courses. He is not good enough yet to estab- 
lish a reputation as a free lance sufficiently 
persuasive to justify steady employment, nor is 
he proficient enough in competition with more 
experienced writers to head the civil service 
lists. If he were, he probably wouldn't need 
to ask the question 

The supply of good reporters rarely ex- 
ceeds the demand, yet there are many ambi- 
tious and intelligent shorthand writers willing 
to put forth the effort who never succeed in 
making their way into the reporting ranks. 
There is nu fine, distinct line of demarcation 
between expertness and inexpertness in re 
porting. There are many, many mediocre short 
hand writers who make a living, and a good 


living, in the craft, just as there are others 
well equipped mechanically who are not re 
garded as proficient reporters. There is n 
single quality, such as speed or intelligence or 
knowledge or education, which distinguishes 
an adept from a novice in reporting. It is 
more a growth or development along many 
lines; and that is why, I suppose, it is s 
dithcult for some and so easy for thers t 
make their mark in the profession. Some 
people naturally possess the capacity to grow 


and others don't 


MY own experience has been that the student 
who glibly asks the questions, “How shall | 
become a reporter?” “How do I acquire speed 


enough to pass: the examinations?” is invar 


ably the one least equipped to become an ex 
pert reporter. Such questions are undoubt 


edly honestly and seriously asked, but, in a 
craft so practical and matter-of-fact as reé 
porting, the candidate most likely to succeed 
is the one who hasn't the time worry oF 
to ask about how to do it, but who by his 
own native ingenuity does it without worry or 
asking 

Not that he doesn't need information as t 
ways and means. He does, but most of that 
he gets in the classroom. No student in these 
days is without the means of acquiring short 
hand speed, without the necessity of asking a 
single question about it. What he needs more 
than anything else is the determination and 
the will to do it; all else will come eventu 
ally, as a matter of course, if he but possess 
himself of these. Knowledge is so readily 
accessible nowadays in all lines of endeavor 


that we are all in danger of falling into the 


too-common attitude that the simple imparting 
of knowledge from one mind to another 
possesses some special magic. For the expert 
to answer the question, “How shall I acquire 
speed?” rarely helps in the least. The only 
effective answer to it must be in the make-u 

in the will—of the student himself, the de 
termination himself to fu the answer, r« 


gardless of what the expert does or thinks 
about it. 

Reporting has no well-defined curriculum of 
instruction. There is no recognizable line be 
tween graduation and practice No educa 


tional board or group of examiners exists t 
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Medical Testimony—III 


written by Charlies Lee Swem, Official Reporter, New York Suprem art, New York City) 
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t a student has successfully passed his 
examinations and is now able to engage in 
reporting. There are, it is true, a few su 

cessful reporting schools in the country, but 
these are pioneers in a field in which experi- 
ence and self-instruction have been the time 
honored mentors of the profession. The vast 
majority of successful reporters today have 
been their own teachers; their ambition and 
their persistence, their ability to stand the 
long grind of speed building, being the best 
instructors in a field where self-reliance 1s a 
major qualification 


NINE out of every ten reporters began their 
careers as plain, ordinary stenographers. They 
came out of the commercial school or the 
high school no better gifted in speed or re 
porting knowledge than the little stenographer 
emerging today from the same sort of train 
ing. They could write one hundred words a 
minute in shorthand, and perhaps forty on 
the typewriter. hey began working prob- 
ably for twelve to fifteen dollars a week, and 
they wrote the same sort of “Dear Sir— 
Yours truly” letters that the commercial 
amanuensis writes today But they were 
imbitious—intelligently ambitious. Seeing 
shorthand as the means by which they earned 
their daily bread, they set out to develop that 
means, that instrument, to the best of their 
ability. They displayed a continuing interest 
in outlines and phrases; they practiced the 
special terminology of the business in which 
they were engaged, until they became known as 
faster stenographers than the ordinary. They 
joined dictation groups or attended night speed 
classes, studied books on shortcuts and report- 
ing, gradually raising their speed and storing 
away the odds and ends of knowledge and 
technique that stand a reporter in stead. 

They went out and reported sermons on 
Sunday, lectures on Monday night, and politi- 
cal rallies on Friday—all for practice. Maybe 
they got what was said and maybe they didn't, 
but, by dint of keeping at it, it wasn’t many 
months before somebody besides themselves 
realized that they could report. It might have 
been somebody within the organization in 
which they were employed, somebody in au- 
thority who needed a sales or other group 
meeting reported, or a directors’ meeting; it 
may have been a friend already in the report- 
ing field who had an assignment that he had 
to “let” out to somebody else; or it may have 
been a civil service examiner who found a 
new name climbing up the eligible lists. Usu- 
ally, it was the latter case, for while the 
other opportunities do exist and sometimes 
strike like lightning, chance plays too great 
a part in such opportunities to be depended 
ym. There is little chance, little luck, in the 
civil service examinations, and if you have 


the stuff to stick at your ordinary stenogray 

b until you are good, until you can pass a 
reporting examination wit credit, you Cat 
afford to scoff at luck. Your start is sure, your 
beginning certain, once you pass the civil 
ith a creditab!e mark. 


service €xamination w 
THE first time you try the examination you 
may flunk it, or you may barely get by, land 
ing at the bottom of the list. Sometimes even 
a passing mark will secure you some kind of 
appointment; if not, there is always another 
examination coming along. It may be a year 
later or two years, or it may even be longer, 
but, if you really possess the makings of a 
reporter, when it does roll around you will 
be better equipped than you were for the last 
one. Another year’s practice, another year's 
accumulated information added to your fund 
of knowledge, can and should jump your name 
up the list, perhaps into the charmed circle 
of certain eligibility. 

It isn’t done over night. It never was done 
over night, all the talk about prodigies to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Few reporters eve! 
break in without a long apprenticeship of prac 
tice, either as commercial stenographers, wher« 
they are called on to do faster amanuensis 
stenography than usual as a part of their 
routine, or else as ambitious students attend- 
ing night classes for speed dictation and out- 
line building. Few of them ever saw a short- 
hand instructor after they left business or 
None of them hunted the auto- 
graphs of the successful reporters of the day 
by asking the question, “Tell me how to get 
speed.” They possessed the initial powers of 


high school 


observation to recognize what they needed 
and how to go about getting it, and that 
qualification, almost above everything else, is 
the one that eventually made them expert 
reporters. 


REPORTING speed is an accomplishment 
that is possible to any normal shorthand stu 
dent who has the ambition to will it and the 
stick-to-it-iveness to employ the means at his 
command. It cannot be done by asking about 
it, nor simply by watching others. The secret 
les alone in the will and the good right 
arm of the student himself. The pages of 
this magazine are filled monthly with m 

of the help in the way of outlines and sug 
gestions as to texts that he or she will need 
The rest is a matter of practice and per 


sistence 


Ohio Reporters’ Meet 


HE Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 


Ohio Shorthand Reporters’ Association 


was held during the month of July, in the 
pleasant surroundings of Cedar Point. The 
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‘ gram were the “Ad 
iress of Welcome,” by the H 
Williams, Judge of the Supreme Court, talks 


R. Walcutt and W. A. J 


Warnement, a dance at the Coliseum, and the 


I rable Roy H 


anquet a 
will appear § eeding ssues 
Ke rd pitti | licat the () 
reporters 
The fol wing ofhcers were elected tor the 
suing year Messrs. Fred Davey loled 
president, a Ralph O. Brow ( nbu 
st v sident Miss Bla ve Crile. Cleve 
and, second vice pres t; Messrs. J 
Mehler, Cleveland, secretary-treasur i 
lerman |. Toll, Cleveland, edit i j 


Record 
N.S. R. A. Convention 


HE week of August 16 to 20 saw a 
memorable convention in New York City 
+} at - } , 


that of the NSRA, which set an all-time hig 


for attendance, for a diversified and interesting 


business program, and tor lavish entertau 





ment The high lights of the ess pt 
gram were a paper by Mr. Earl H. Per 
dell Was gtor describing ¢ litions 


t n 

hand,” and clinics, at which shorthand re 
porters thrashed out tect scussions and 
rep rts upon the ertinicates ip nciency €xX 
i inati S pisiation, ek 

T} ent i me schedule cluded movies 
f prev s conventions a trip t Coney 
Island wat ride n the mayest Huds I 
River to Bear Mounta Park, where dinner 
was serve i ng at n and later on 
the return moonlight sa the mock trial, 
Schlepperstein vs. Sham y Mr. Bloom 
the banquet the fl show and the dance 
at the Hote Ast 

Officers tor the ¢ ng ea ire Messrs 


I 

Healy f New Y rk, vice presiat 

J. Warnement, of Oh treasurer; A. C. Gaw 
of Indiana, secretary: Carey Cowa t, of Okla 
homa, J. R. McAtee, of Texas, R. E. Lent 
of Pennsylvania, elective 


members f the 


Board; and Willard Bottome, of New 


& Thank you for the shorthand book. “Creed 
f Great Business Men.” After reading on 


sketch to an aunt, I had to read the entiré 
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Broadwater Wins Three Straight 


l RING t at ia August lay, Mr. 
Mar I 
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“\ be up t npet 
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m to give he pm suck ; 
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Key to Medical Testimony—III 


The shorthand for this appears on page 129 
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WHO'S 


“Dewey Parthun Keeps a Promise” 


WO] | ING, kating and boxing are the 
three favorite sports of another winne! 


of the Gregg Expert Diamond Medal, and, as 
a hobby. he grows flowers, of which he has 


i 
an abundance in his garden—you should heat 
him name and tell about the culture of every 


; . 
one of them; it is amazing! As a golfer h 
recently won first prize in a local tournament 
so his activities reach beyond shorthand 





Dewey Parthun 


Responding t I tionnaire, Mr Dewe 


Parthun, who lives in Joliet, Illinois, gave u 
some very enlightening comments that ar 
worth passing along to you. Here is his s 
‘l began the study of Gregg Shorthand a 
the Joliet Township High S oO 
ber, 1914, under Miss F'orence Mart n, w 
received het nstruction in the subject tron 
Doctor Gregg himself. Miss Martin often re 


ferred to Mr. Swem in our class, as an exan 


m ocptl 


ple of the opportunities offered to an expert 
shorthand writer I s] was interested 


developing reporters. | wish I had taken mo 
seriously to the idea at the time, but up 

graduation | wanted to begin earning money 
so I took the first sten graph job I could 
get. After a few vears at stenograph work, 
| decided I would like to be a teacher or 
At that time they needed teachers 


for the night school shorthand classes, and my 


reporter 


former teacher, Miss Van Atwerp, advised m¢ 
to take the teacher’s examination. I did, and 
in the fall I started to teach shorthand in the 
evening classes in addition to carrying on my 
day-time stenographic work. I continued t 
teach in the evening classes for five years, 
when the increased duties of my day-time posi- 
tion forced me to discontinue teaching night 
school. 


“I broke into court reporting because the 
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WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Says EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 


hceial reporter vanted some 

e to help out tor a wl ind | decided t 
try it, just for the experience. | went right 
from the business office into a court room a1 
found it quite a step was assigned the 
simplest cases, of course, but some of the 
ises were appealed, w meant that I had 
to write them up, and I was complimented 
my first transcript by th the trial judge and 
the attorneys. | left this reporting posit 


after ten months for a stenographic positi 


which paid a larger salary; my idea was 
get the extra money so that I could take the 
Gregg Court Reporting Course and retu 
to the reporting field 

“I have held my present position as ofhe 


manager with the American Steel and Wirt 
Company since November, 1920, and have beet 
kept so busy that the years seem to have piled 
up mighty fast. In March, 1935, I was trans 
terred to the Chicago offices of our company 
and | enrolled in the ¢ 
at Gregg School under Miss Evans. I had 


1+ | 


already won the Silver Medal and therefore 


rt Reporting Class 


started dictation at 150 words a minute. | 
won the Gold Medal very soon for writing 
175 words a minute, and was just getting 
started nicely toward the 200 when I was 
transferred back to Joliet. There was a five 
months lapse before | uld get to Gregg 


School again, and even at that it meant a 40 


mile ride back and forth twice a week. | 
started back to school the spring of the 
present year and won the Diamond Medal 
during tl fulfilling a promise to my 





self of long standing. When I taught short 


hand in pight school my pupils were continu 
ally after me to try for the Diamond Medal, 
so I have also fulfilled that promise to them.” 

There must be a great deal of satisfactior 


in knowing you have realized an ambition, 


i ass 
reached a goal, which you have set for your 


self. We heartily mgratulate Mr. Parthw 
on his achievement, and, t ur readers, say 
What are you doing t irry out your ambi 
tion to be a Diamond Medal winner ?” 


> Imagination is a valuable asset. We ck 
tt mean the fanciful vision of the ill-balanced 
rain, but the power of working out a plan 
in your mind, imagining it as it is to be 
worked out, and seeing the results unfold 
themselves Without imagination, business 
men would be lost. For without it, who would 
dare to take the bold, forward steps that 
have given our country industrial supremacy? 


na. - 


1937 
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Autumn 


By SISTER MARY FIDELIS 
St. Patrick's High School 
Providence, R I. 
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DICKY POUCE ETNOIR 


CABBAGES AND KINGS 


by 0. HENRY 


Copyright spot, 1996 by Doubleday, Doran and Company 








Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers 
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And then Ramon Olivarra stepped forward 
and took both her hands 

before all the 

people. 
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Trace Thanksgiving Custom to Mayas 


In Tulane University Research Findings 


Reported in the New York “Herald Tribune” 
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2500 Years of Soap Making 


From a Manuscript on the Soap Industry prepared tor the Greece | ational Dictation Series 


By SARAH LEVINE, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The primitive back-yard soap kettle (top /eft), a contrast t 
pipes tor the water, lye, and other ingredients (top right) 
(center left), and when hardened is divided into cakes or 
where it forms into ribbons (bottom left) that break up 
through a plodder or compressor (bottom right), that squeez 
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Three Factory Samples 


Letters Representative of the Soap Industry 
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By Wits and Wags 
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